.  .  the  achievement!!  of  the  Neirro 
properly  f!et  forth  will  crown  him  as 
a  factor  in  early  human  progress  and 
a  maker  of  modern  civUization.* 
— Dr.  Carter  Woodson 
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IIIstorlaiiH  have  established  the 
time  of  entry  for  Negroes  into  the 
New  World  on  a  day  sometime  in 
the  year  1619.  Jamestown,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  the  historic  spot,  and 
twenty  Africans  arrived  aboard  a 
Dutch  Man  of  War.  Probably  the 
fact  that  these  newcomers  were 
used  as  bond  servants  has  playeo 
a  very  important  part  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  particular  year 
as  the  beginning  of  Negro  life  in 
our  country. 

Slavery  for  the  Negro  has  been 
a  most  difficult  problem  of  living. 
Though  98  years  have  past 
since  the  signing  of  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation,  certain  prac¬ 
tices  developed  as  a  result  of 
slavery  still  remain  in  use.  One 
such  is  reflected  in  the  desire  to 
ignore  some  incontrovertible  facts, 
or  treat  them  as  being  without 
sufficient  basis  for  belief. 


Anthropologists  believe  that 
members  of  African  tribes  either 
lived  and/or  visited  the  North 
American  continent  even  before 
the  days  of  Columbus.  The  carv¬ 
ings  and  handiwork  of  the  Indian 
Mound  Builders,  and  the  work 
found  in  Mexican  temples  clearly 
show  Negro  facial  structure.  Fur¬ 
ther  study  of  Indian  habits  has 
uncovered  evidence  of  Negro  prac¬ 
tices  in  their  religious  customs 
and  methods  of  building  defences. 
Columbus  made  reference  to  Ne¬ 
gro  traders  from  Guinea,  who  sold 
a  gold  alloy,  guanin,  of  exactly  the 
same  composition  and  used  the 
same  name,  as  that  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  early  writers  in 
Africa. 

Further  exploration  along  these 
lines  seems  to  indicate  that  such 
products  as  tobacco,  cotton, 
[Continued  on  Page  2] 
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sweet  potatoes,  and  peanuts  may 
have  been  of  African  origin  and 
transmitted  to  the  American  In¬ 
dian.  “The  chief  cultural  influe- 
ence  of  the  Negro  in  America  was 
exerted  by  a  Negro  colony  in 
Mexico,  most  likely  from  Teoti- 
huacan  and  Tuxtla,  who  may  have 
been  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  city  of  Mexico.  From  here 
their  influence  pervaded  the 
neighboring  tribes  and  ultimatly, 
directly  or  indirectly,  reached 
Peru.”  [1] 

Following  Columbus’  discovery 
of  America,  Negroes  came  with 
the  early  explorers.  Some  were 
civilized  Christians  and  hailed 
from  the  large  group  of  Negroes 
brought  into  Spain  and  Portugal 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  With 
the  develooment  of  the  new  sugar 
culture,  Negro  activity  in  America 
became  more  intense.  One  Negro 
laborer  was  worth  four  Indians. 
At  Guamango,  Mexico,  one  of  the 
three  Brotherhoods  of  the  True 
Cross  of  Spaniards  was  all  Negro. 

The  expeditions  of  such  famous 
explorers  as  Pizarro,  Balboa, 
Cortes,  and  Velas  included  Ne¬ 
groes  in  their  company.  In  1.539 
they  came  with  De  Soto’s  com¬ 
pany  and  one  stayed  with  the 
Indians  of  Alabama,  becoming  the 
first  settler  from  the  Old  World. 


THE  WORD  "NEGRO” 

'There  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  and  disagreement  regard¬ 
ing  the  word  Negro.  Two  main 
objections  have  been  advanced: 
[11  the  ancient  connotation  of  the 
word  in  America  was  slave,  [21 
all  uses  of  the  name  in  America 
had  made  it  a  name  of  derision 
and  opprobium.  To  escape  these 
stabs  and  jabs  against  Negro  well¬ 
being,  many  colored  writers  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  substituted  new  names: 
Aframerican,  colored,  race  man 
or  woman,  Afro-American,  etc. 
But  once  a  name  becomes  accept¬ 
ed,  it  is  difficult  to  change  it. 
Finally  the  problem  has  been 
attacked  from  a  different  angle. 
It  was  decided  to  make  the  name 
stand  for  a  great  people.  Many 
have  helped  in  this  fight  to  capi¬ 
talize  and  make  one  of  which  all 
can  be  proud. 

The  word  has  become  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  designation  of  not 
only  Americans  of  African  decent, 
but  of  some  175  million  other 
people  in  Africa,  South  America, 
etc. 

In  October,  1960,  still  another 
voice  was  raised  against  the  use 
of  The  Word,  Negro.  Richard  B. 
Moore,  of  New  York  City,  through 
the  Afro-american  Publishers.  Inc., 
released  a  book  with  the  Title: 
“Negro”:  Its  Origin  and  Evil  Use. 
James  W.  Ivy,  Editor,  Crisis 
Magazine,  New  York  City,  in  a 
very  fine  review  analyzed  Mr. 
Moore’s  efforts  and  ended  his  com¬ 
ment  .  .  .  “What  American  Ne¬ 
groes  must  continue  fighting  for 
is  not  substitution  of  “Afroameri- 
can”  for  “Negro”,  but  complete 
equality  in  American  life.  Achieve 
that  and  any  group  name  will 
have  dignity.” 


The  most  interesting  Negro 
figure  of  this  period  was  Stephen 
Dorantes,  or  Estevanico  who 
[Continued  on  Page  3] 
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1  Blanche  K.  Bruce,  Senator 
fnm  Mississippi,  bom,  1841> 
[18981. 

2  Sit-ins  in  eight  Florida  cit¬ 
ies;  63  arrested,  Nashville, 
1960. 

S  Nashville’s  Mayor  appoints 
seven-man  bi-racial  commit¬ 
tee  to  workout  sit-in  solu¬ 
tion,  1960. 

4  Myrtilla  Miner,  founder  of 
Miners  Teachers  College, 
born,  1815  [1866], 

5  Frederick  Douglass  was  first 
Negro  entertained  at  the 
White  House,  1865. 

6  Famous  Dred  Scott  Decision 
made  by  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  1857. 

7  Students  served  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.C.,  and  Atlanta 
lunch  counters;  Students 
demonstrate  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  1960. 

8  Public  services  held  for  the 
heroes  who  fell  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Massacre;  bodies  inter¬ 
red  in  one  tomb,  1770. 


9  Famous  Civil  War  "Iron 
Clad"  Battle  between  the 
"Merrimac"  and  the  "Moni¬ 
tor,"  1862. 

10  Harriet  'Tubman,  performed 
wonders  in  bringing  slaves 
to  freed<Mn,  1823,  [19131. 

11  Confederate  Constitution  a- 
dopted  with  each  state  act¬ 
ing  “in  its  sovereign  and  in¬ 
dependent  character”,  1861 

12  Colonel  Charles  Young,  West 
Point  graduate,  bom,  1864 
[1922] 

IS  Jean  Baptiste  Point  de  Sai- 
ble,  the  first  Negro  to  come 
to  Peoria  and  the  flrst  per¬ 
manent  settler  in  Chicago. 
He  purchased  the  house  and 
land  of  Jean  Baptiste  Millet 
at  “Old  Peoria  Fort”,  1773. 

14  Richard  B.  Harrison,  cele¬ 
brated  because  of  his  “Green 
Pastures"  role  as  "De 
Lawd”,  died  in  New  York 
City,  1935;  funeral  held  in 
Chicago,  March  18,  1935. 

15  350  student  protesters  ar¬ 
rested  and  put  in  stockade, 
Orangeburg,  S.C.,  1960 
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came  to  the  New  World  with  the 
Panfilo  de  Narvaez  expedition.  A 
fleet  of  five  vessels,  600  colonists 
and  soldiers,  using  Cuba  as  its 
starting  point,  landed  in  Tampa 
Bav  in  1582.  Disaster  stalked 
their  every  move  until  only  four 
of  the  original  number  were  left. 
Estevanico,  his  master  Dorantes. 
de  Vaca,  and  Maldonado  were  the 
survivors. 

Numerous  accounts  have  been 
written  describing  Estevanico’s 
trip  in  search  of  the  “Seven  Cit¬ 
ies  of  Cibola.”  One  of  the  most 


interesting  versions  can  be  found 
in  a  legend  that  is  current  among 
the  Zuni  Indians. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  a 
long  t>me  ago,  when  roofs  lay 
over  the  walls  of  Kya-ki-me,  when 
smoke  hung  over  the  house-tops, 
and  the  ladder-rounds  were  still 
unbroken  in  Kya-ki-me,  then  the 
black  Mexicans  came  from  their 
abodes  in  Everlasting  Summer- 
land.  One  day  unexpectedly,  out 
of  Hemlock  Canon  they  came,  and 
descended  to  Kya-ki-me.  But  when 
[Continued  on  Page  41 
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tine  Books,  New  York,  1958;  50c. 
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they  said  they  would  enter  the 
covered  way,  it  seems  that  our 
ancients  looked  not  gently  at 
them;  for  with  these  black  Mexi¬ 
cans  came  Indians  of  So-no-li,  as 
they  call  it  now,  .  .  .  who  were 
enemies  of  our  ancients.  There¬ 
fore,  these  our  ancients,  being  al¬ 
ways  bad  tempered,  and  quick  to 
anger,  made  fools  of  themselves 
after  their  fashion,  rushing  into 
their  town  and  out  of  their  town, 
shouting,  skipping  and  shooting 
with  their  slingstones  and  arrows 
and  tossing  their  war-clubs.  Then 
the  Indians  of  So-no-li  set  up  a 
great  howl,  and  thus  they  and  our 
ancients  did  much  ill  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Then  and  thus  was  killed  by 
our  ancients,  right  where  the 
stone  stands  down  by  the  arroyo 
of  Kya-ki-me,  one  of  the  black 
Mexicans,  a  large  man  with  chilli 
lips  [i.e.,  lips  swollen  from  eating 
chilli  peppers]  and  some  of  the 
Indians  they  k  i  1  le  d,  catching 
others.  'Then  the  rest  ran  away, 
chased  by  our  grandfathers,  and 
went  back  to  their  country  in  the 
Land  of  Everlasting  Summerland. 
[21 

Hawikih  was  the  Indian  name 
of  the  village  reached  by  Este- 
vanico,  and  the  Spaniards  later 


named  it  Grenada. 

Historians  have  placed  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  this  village  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  State  of  New  Mexico.  Based 
upon  Estevanico’s  visit  and  the 
placing  of  the  village  site,  it  seems 
safe  to  believe  that  a  Negro  was 
the  first  European  to  discover 
what  is  now  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

Spaniards  continued  to  come  to 
the  New  World  and  brought  Ne¬ 
gro  helpers  and  slaves  into  the 
Florida,  Texas,  Kansas,  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  Arizona  territories.  Ne¬ 
groes  often  played  important  parts 
in  subsequent  expeditions.  Lewis 
and  Clark  included  a  Negro  in 
their  group  in  1804;  Fremont’s 
expedition  to  California  in  1843 
also  included  Jacob  Dodson,  a  free 
Negro  volunteer;  William  Alexan¬ 
der  Leisdorff,  distinguished  Negro 
pioneer  of  California,  was  owner 
of  the  first  steamship'  sailing  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  made 
many  trips  to  the  Islands. 

[This  article  will  be  continued  In 
two  additional  parts.  References: 
[1]  Africa  and  the  Discovery  of 
America,  by  L.  Wiener,  S  vols, 
voL  S,  p.  365.  [2]  Spanish  Settle¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States,  Le¬ 
gends  of  the  Zuni  Pueblos  of  New 
Mexico,  by  W.  Lowery,  pp  281-82. 
Article  written  by  Sylvestre  C. 
Watkins,  Sr.] 


